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two months, during which the tribesmen pursued a harassing
! policy throughout all the frontier districts from Chitral and the
Mohmand and Afridi country in the north as far to the south as
Zhob, where Fort Sandeman was closely blockaded for some
weeks and was not finally relieved until the third week in August.
By the end of 1919, however, order had been restored all along
the border, save in that perennial hotbed of trouble, \Vaziristan~.
, So bad was the situation here that in November, 1919, it
was decided that a regular punitive expedition must be under-
taken to deal with it. Eight thousand troops took part, but
being for the most part ill-accustomed to the peculiar technique
, of warfare in this difficult hill country, they found their task
lio easy one. A series of setbacks occurred in the Jandola
area in December and another at the head of the Takki Zam
Wiley a month later. Finally, the hostile positions here were
carried by storm and severe casualties inflicted on the tribesmen,
whose resistance began to grow feebler. On March 6th, 1924,
the invading column occupied their capital, Kanigurarn, after
the most desperate of all the campaigns ever fought on the
frontier, which had cost us over 2,000 casualties, attributable
as much to our own inexperience as to the admirable armament
and fine fighting qualities of our opponents.
The suppression of this formidable rising by no means
marked the end of our troubles either here or elsewhere in
India. A policy of opening up the Mahsud country was
adopted ; motor roads were driven through it and a permanent
garrison was established at Razmak, in the heart of the tribal
f, territory. But the problem of the North-West Frontier,
though eased in some measure, was still far from solved. In
1930, wrhen the agitation for Indian self-government was at
its height, there was a serious outbreak of disorder in the
Peshawar area. Tirah, the Mohmand country and the Kurram,
were all infested by bands of predatory tribesmen, who twice
penetrated almost into the city itself to lend a hand to the
rioters, and though any concerted movement was nipped in
the bud, it was some weeks before the danger was finally
scotched and the tribesmen once more dispersed to their homes.
For two years, from 1937 onwards, the peace <>f the frontier
was being perpetually troubled by the nefarious activities of
the Fakir of Ipi, whose zealous followers gave our troops much
practice in the art of frontier fighting, and necessitated a number
of small expeditions and a series of brisk and by no means
invariably successful actions. By the end of 1938 this particular
focus of trouble was eliminated for the time teing, but a state
of permanent peace and order on the frontier still remained a
hope rather than an expectation.
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